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This  new  store  is  prepared  to  serve 
you  in  a  manner  heretofore  impossi- 
ble in  Greensboro.  You  will  be  wel- 
come at  all  times  to  visit  the  store, 
making  it  your  meeting  place,  using 
the  writing  room  and  other  conveni- 

§  ences  provided  for  your  comfort  and 

u 

i  pleasure. 
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g  Should    you    desire  your   folks  at 
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home  to  see  any   article  or  garment 

you  see  in  the  store,  we  will   send  it 

by  express   for  their   approval.     We 

pay   express   to    your   home  on   pur- 
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§  chases. 
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^  We  can  serve  you  now  with  every- 

^  . 

§  thing  ready  made.     In  the  spring  we 

will  be  ready  to  make  things  for  you. 
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I      See  the  Xmas  Present  Exhibit. 
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TRANSLATION. 


ODE  XVI.      BOOK  I.      HORACE. 


O,  lady,  dear,  so  beautiful  and  fair, 

You,  who  have  spurned  me  with  a  proudly  air. 

Hatred  prompt'd  not  those  'busive  words  of  mine, 

It  was  my  heart  rejected  at  love's  sweet  shrine. 

Yet  softened  by  my  now  relented  ire 

I  grant  you  fling-  them  to  the  sea  or  lire. 

Nor  with  so  much  effect  does  Bacchus  bright, 
Appolo  nor  the  Cybele. excite 
A  peaceful  mind  by  luring  forth  hot  rage 
E'er  sleeping  in  the  heart  of  every  age, 
Nor  clashing  corybantes  cymbals  grind, 
As  anger  has  unhappy  shook  the  mind. 

Horrid  anger  I  how  obstinate  she  be 

Ne'er  turned  from  wrath  by   sword  or  fire  or  sea. 

Promethus  sent  down  this  awful  fate 

Creating  man  with  the  heart  of  a  lion  on  the  wait 

Many  the  deeds  wrought  by  this  monster  black, 

Yes,  horrid  deeds  more  awful  than  the  rack. 

By  her,  Thyestes  ate  his  son  unaware. 

By  her,  troops  to  raze  great  cities  do  dare. 

Now,  lady,  lovely,  beautiful  and  dear, 

Comjaose  your  mind,  change  wrath  for  words  of  cheer. 

I  do  repent  from  you  I'll  ne'er  depart, 

Provided,  dear,  you'll  give  me  back  your  heart. 

— ESTELLE  Davis,  '06. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA   IN   FICTION. 


In  different  nations  and  in  different  periods,  literature  has 
taken  divers  shapes  and  forms.  Greece  and  Rome  live  in  their 
epics,  England  in  her  drama.  But  the  day  for  these  is  past. 
Fiction  has  usurped  their  place.  In  this  country  the  public 
has  been  surfeited  with  fiction,  especially  historical  fiction,  but 
as  yet,  little  of  this  has  emanated  from  North  Carolina.  Such, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  for  nowhere  else  on  this 
broad  continent  is  there  a  greater  abundance  or  variety  of 
materials  for  the  historical  novelist  than  in  the  Old  North 
State.    Let  us  see  wherein  these  materials  exist. 

First  go  back  to  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess.  This  State 
was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness,  where  the  Cherokee  and 
Tuscarora  eked  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  chasing  the  deer 
through  the  forest  and  by  lining  the  fish  from  the  streams.  A 
new  scene  in  our  panorama,  and  the  sylvan  glades  re-echo  to 
the  guns  of  the  discoverer,  and  a  little  colony  is  planted  in  this 
land  of  fragrance  and  flowers.  What  a  beautiful  tale  might  be 
woven  from  the  sad  history  of  Virginia  Dare  and  of  that  brave 
little  band  of  settlers  whose  fate  is  so  completely  enshrouded 
in  mystery. 

As  the  years  go  by,  we  find  other  settlers  coming  to  the  shores 
of  Carolina  and  the  three  colonies  of  Albemarle,  Clarendon, 
and  Ashley  River  are  planted.  Clarendon,  however,  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  the  Ashley  River  settlement  grew  into  the  prov- 
ince of  South  Carolina.  Hence,  it  is  only  the  Albemarle  settle- 
ment with  which  we  have  to  do  in  considering  the  history  of 
North  Carolina.  The  majority  of  the  colonists  who  came  to 
our  State  were  English,  but  in  addition  to  these  there  were 
French  Huguenots,  Swiss  and  Palatines,  Scotch  Highlanders, 
Scotch-Irish,  Germans,  Quakers,  and  Moravians.  Many  stories 
might  be  written  upon  the  incidents  of  early  colonization,  as 
well  as  upon  the  life  and  customs  of  the  various  nationalities 
who  settled  here  during  the  first  one  hundred  years  of  our  exist- 
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ence.  Indeed,  the  history  of  the  settlements  in  Eastern  Caro- 
lina alone  and  the  legends  and  traditions  connected  with  them 
furnish  material  enough  upon  which  to  base  a  score  or  novels. 

For  exami>le,  there  is  the  tragic  tale  of  Nag's  Head.  Here, 
it  is  said,  an  old  man  used  to  decoy  vessels  on  shore  by  means 
of  false  lights,  and  when  a  ship  had  been  wrecked  on  the  shoals, 
accompanied  by  other  wretches,  he  would  board  her,  murder 
her  crew  and  passengers,  and  escape  with  her  cargo.  Again, 
there  is  Money  Island,  so  called  because  Captain  Kidd,  the  his- 
toric and  lordly  pirate  who  reigned  supreme  on  the  high  seas 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  supposed  to 
have  buried  treasure  there.  In  those  days,  the  sounds  and 
inlets  of  North  Carolina  were  the  lurking  places  of  swarms  of 
l)irates,  and  several  famous  buccaneers  have  been  connected 
with  our  history.  One  of  these,  Blackbeard,  having  formed  an 
alliance  or  ''community  of  interests,"  with  Governor  Eden, 
made  his  headquarters  at  Bath,  whither,  on  his  return  from  his 
ravaging  expeditions,  he  was  wont  to  repair  to  hold  his  gloat- 
ing orgies.  These  tales  of  the  freebooters  and  smugglers  on  our 
coast,  cannot  be  lacking  in  interest  to  the  novelist. 

Perhaps  no  town  in  the  State  possesses  more  historic  associa- 
tions than  Newbern,  settled  by  the  Swiss  and  Palatines,  The 
latter  were  from  the  Rhenish  Palatine,  and,  previous  to  their 
coming  to  this  country,  had  endured  religious  persecutions, 
war,  and  finally  exile  from  their  native  land.  Having  gone  to 
England,  they  were  sent  by  Queen  Anne  to  America  to  swell  the 
numbers  of  De  Graffenreid's  colony.  But  scarcely  was  their 
little  settlement  completed,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Tus- 
caroras  and  the  first  and  only  great  massacre  in  our  history 
ensued.  In  it,  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons  fell  by  the 
hatchet  or  the  scalping  knife. 

During  Governor  Tryon's  administration,  Newbern  was  the 
scene  of  many  brilliant  social  functions,  for  the  governor's 
charming  wife  and  her  sister,  Esther  Wake,  a  beauty  and  a 
belle,  delighted  in  society.  So  at  their  fetes  and  levees,  the 
young  blood  of  the  colony  assembled,  ogling  and  toasting  the 
stately  ladies,  or  greeting  them  in  the  reel  or  minuet.  Finally, 
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Esther  decided  that  the  mansion  thon  inhabited  by  the  gov- 
ernor was  not  large  enough  in  which  to  hold  her  balls  and  routs. 
So  the  patient  Carolinians  were  appeal'^d  to  to  provide  a  "fittee 
abode  for  his  Excellency/'  and  by  the  time  the  palace  was  com- 
pleted it  had  cost  this  people  clad  in  homespun,  $80,000,  and 
was  pronounced  the  finest  structure  in  British  North  America. 

But  now  let  us  proceed  to  the  inland  settlements,  and  see 
what  has  occurred  in  them  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
writer  of  fiction.  Here  were  the  Scotch  Highlanders  at  Cross 
Creek,  on  the  upper  banks  of  the  Cape  Fear;  the  Quakers  at 
New  Garden,  and  the  Moravians  at  Wachovia.  Among  the 
Highlanders  there  came  to  North  Carolina  Flora  ]\lacdonald, 
the  brave  Scotch  girl  who  succored  and  saved  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie.  Stf.;ies  of  this  heroine,  with  her  womanly  constancy 
and  her  Ca^'.^donian  courage,  are  to  this  da}-  treasured  up  in 
the  old  families  about  Fayetteville,  and  are  a  precious  herit- 
age to  the  inhabitants  of  that  section. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  and  unique  people 
who  settled  in  North  Carolina  were  the  Moravians,  or  United 
Brethren  of  Wachovia.  This  sober,  quiet,  and  industrious  peo- 
ple "lifted  up  the  banners  of  peace''  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile 
Indian  tribes  in  what  is  now  Forsyth  county.  These  villages, 
Bethabara,  Bethany,  and  Salem,  were  built  by  them,  the  last 
named  becoming  their  chief  town.  The  records  of  the  planting 
of  these  villages  are  still  preserved  in  the  Archive  house  in 
Salem,  and  furnish  material  for  many  an  interesting  novel, 
based  upon  the  peaceful  life  of  these  virtuous  and  enterprising 
people. 

While  the  early  settlers  of  Carolina  differed  from  one  an- 
other in  languages,  nationality,  and  religion,  there  was  one 
characteristic  common  to  them  all — an  inborn  love  of  freedom. 
''North  Carolina,"  says  Bancroft,  'Svas  settled  by  the  freest  of 
the  free,  by  men  for  whom  the  restraints  of  the  other  colonies 
were  too  severe."  But  even  upon  the  free,  forest-covered  shores 
of  Carolina,  thej'  Avere  not  long  allowed  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  liberty.  They  were  imposed  on  and  outraged  by  a  succession 
of  tyrannical  governors  and  their  creatures,  who  appropriated 
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in  every  way  they  could,  by  fraud  or  violence,  the  proceeds  of 
the  people's  labor.  The  latter,  however,  would  not  quietly  sub- 
mit to  such  a  yoke,  and  during  the  whole  of  their  colonial  exist- 
ence was  continually  setting  at  naught  the  governor's  author- 
ity. The  growth  of  this  spirit  of  liberty  manifests  itself  in  such 
acts  of  opposition  to  tyranny  as  the  Culpepper  usurpation,  the 
troubles  between  the  Quakers  and  the  Church  of  England  ad- 
herents— the  so-called  Glover-Cary  dispute — the  resistance  to 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  finally  the  Regulator  movement  terminat- 
ing in  the  battle  of  Alamance.  The  incidents  and  episodes  of 
these  troublous  times  offer  worthy  themes  for  the  novelist.  In 
them  all  will  be  found  a  field  for  picturesque  description,  for 
interesting  and  exciting  details,  for  delineation  of  character, 
and  for  making  a  plot,  in  some  instances  at  least,  based  on 
local  tradition. 

After  this  battle,  the  patriots  endured  for  four  years  longer 
the  oppression  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  then  their 
indignation  burst  forth  in  the  famous  Mecklenburg  resolutions, 
the  first  open  defiance  to  the  maternal  government,  and  the  first 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Then  came  the  Revolution,  with 
its  sad  but  picturesque  scenes  of  suffering  and  hardship,  light- 
ened now  and  then  by  the  brave  deeds  of  the  patriots  of  those 
days.  Throughout  this  whole  period  a  most  cruel  partisan  war- 
fare raged  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories.  David  Fanning  was 
the  most  notorious  of  the  Tory  leaders,  and  associating  with 
himself  a  band  of  so-called  Loyalists,  whose  sole  objects  were 
plunder  and  revenge,  he  made  havoc  of  the  Whig  settlements, 
burning,  plundering,  and  destroying,  with  no  sense  of  human- 
ity, and  unrestrained  by  any  authority.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  struggle.  North  Carolina  became,  for  a  short  time,  the 
theatre  of  the  war.  Cornwallis  and  his  army  disputed  its  sov- 
ereignty on  its  soil,  and  for  a  brief  time  it  was  the  scene  of 
much  brilliant  and  heroic  action. 

When  peace  was  at  last  declared,  there  followed  several  years 
of  freedom  and  increasing  prosperity  and  then  came  the  event- 
ful years  of  civil  strife.  We  see  our  North  Carolina  soldiery, 
unsurpassed  in  history  for  their  fighting  and  devotion  to  their 
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cause,  boldly  struggling  at  the  front,  while  their  noble,  patient, 
enduring  wives  are  faithfully  working  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  their  gallant  soldier  boys  off  in  the  war.  The  heroic  deeds 
of  the  women  of  this  State  in  that  terrible  conflict  would  alone 
fill  a  volume. 

And  now  comes  that  period  which  will  ever  be  a  blot  on  our 
nation's  histor}^  the  dreadful  era  of  Reconstruction,  each  da}^ 
of  which  was  a  page  fraught  with  dramatic  incidents.  The 
State  was  overrun  by  a  horde  of  hungry  carpet-baggers,  who, 
by  a  combination  with  her  unnatural  sons,  subjugated  her  to 
their  power,  and  despoiled  and  humiliated  her.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  these  exigencies  that  the  Invisible  Empire  sprang  into 
being,  its  existence  made  necessary  by  the  condition  of  the 
country. 

Over  thirty  years  elapse,  and  war  is  declared  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  While  this  war  did  not  affect  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Old  North  State  so  closely  as  did  the  Revo- 
lutionary and  Civil  War,  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  perform- 
ance of  many  brilliant  deeds  of  arms  by  our  soldier  boys  who 
went  to  the  front.  As  was  the  case  in  the  other  two  years,  the 
North  Carolina  soldiery  were  always  to  be  found  at  the  post  of 
greatest  danger  and  moreover  the  first  life  lost  in  the  conflict 
was  that  of  a  North  Carolinian. 

Thus,  briefly,  we  have  survej'ed  the  salient  points  of  our  his- 
tory, but  such  a  cursory  and  imperfect  glance  at  the  field  can 
give  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  a  splendid  province  for  the  novel- 
ist it  is.  Moreover,  there  have  been,  as  yet,  few  who  have 
labored  in  this  field,  and  hence  it  remains  in  almost  primitive 
richness  and  luxuriance.  We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  dis- 
parage the  work  of  the  novelists  who  have  already  written  upon 
the  events  and  historical  facts  above  mentioned,  for  some  of 
their  productions  possess  undoubted  literar}'  merit.  Yet  these 
novels  have  been  few  and  far  between,  and  the  majority  of 
them  have  never  been  heard  of  by  the  world  at  large,  or  even 
by  the  general  public  of  our  own  State.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  paper,  little  more  than  a  simple  enumeration  of  these 
works  and  their  authors  will  suffice. 
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"Leopard  Spots"  (1902),  a  story  of  Reconstruction,  by 
Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  has  perhaps  been  more  widely  read  than 
any  other  novel  ever  produced  by  a  North  Carolinian.  By  the 
same  author,  and  of  still  more  recent  date,  is  "The  Clansman," 
a  story  which  is  enjoying  a  wide  popularity  in  other  States  as 
well  as  our  own.  Albion  W.  Tourgee's  works,  "The  Fool's  Er- 
rand," "Bricks  Without  Straw,"  and  "Fayette"  (all  of  which 
were' published  about  1870),  are  based  upon  the  social  and  polit- 
ical conditions  in  North  Carolina  immediately  after  the  Civil 
War.  Their  author  being  a  Northern  man,  however,  these  books 
present  the  Northerner's  view  of  the  subject  treated,  and  hence, 
are  not  true  pictures  of  the  times. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  "Kate  Weathers"  (1880),  a 
story  of  Nag's  Head,  by  Mr.  Frank  Vaughan,  of  Elizabeth  City; 
"Sea  Gift"  (1875),  by  E.  W.  Fuller;  "Under  Golden  Skies" 
(1902),  a  story  of  Salem,  by  Mrs.  D.  E.  Osborne;  "Joscelyn 
Cheshire"  (1901),  a  story  of  Revolutionary  days  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  by  Sarah  Beaumont  Kennedy;  Christian  Ried's  novels: 
"Bonny  Kate,"  "Summerset  Idyll,"  "Land  of  the  Sky;"  "The 
White  Doe''  (1901),  a  poem  founded  upon  the  legend  of  Vir- 
ginia Dare,  by  Sallie  Southall  Gotten,  and  "Hatteras"  (1866), 
a  poem  of  great  literary  merit,  by  Joseph  Holden.  There  have 
been  a  few  others  produced  with  which  the  general  public  is 
even  less  acquainted  than  with  those  mentioned. 

Thus  we  see  how  small  a  portion  of  the  vast  field  of  material 
for  fiction  in  our  State  has  been  utilized.  Now,  however,  when 
the  Old  North  State  is  entering  upon  an  era  of  marvellous  ad- 
vancement, it  is  quite  possible  that  the  attention  of  many 
North  Carolinians  may  be  turned  to  gleaning  in  the  fields  of 
literature.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand 
for  Southern  authorship,  and  good  Southern  stories  possess  a 
great  attraction  for  the  outside  world.  Why  should  not  North 
Carolina,  whose  history  is  so  full  of  brave  deeds  and  stirring 
events,  not  respond  to  this  call?  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  our  State  shall  proudly  take  her  place  as  a 
leader  in  literature  as  she  has  done  in  war  and  statesman- 
ship. "C." 
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THE  SALARIES  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


ANNIE  MAKTIN  McIVER. 


Upon  investigation,  one  will  find  that,  in  North  Carolina, 
:he  salaries  paid  to  public  school  teachers  are  too  small  and 
rhould  be  increased,  otherwise  the  strongest  men  and  women 
Avill  not  become  teachers,  but  will  follow  other  lines  of  work. 
The  following  figures  have  been  obtained  from  the  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction :  The  average  sal- 
ary of  men  teachers  is,  in  round  numbers,  |29.00,  and  that  of 
women  teachers  is  |25.00.  In  some  counties  such  as  Alamance, 
Edgecombe,  Buncombe,  and  Greene,  the  teachers  receive  larger 
salaries,  and  in  others,  such  as  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Watauga  and 
Yancey,  smaller  salaries  than  this  average.  But  no  county 
jjverages  above  |47.00  for  men  and  |38.00  for  women  and,  for- 
tunately, no  less  than  |20.00  for  men  and  |19.00  for  women. 

The  inadequacy  of  teachers'  salaries  becomes  apparent  as 
soon  as  they  are  compared  with  those  received  in  other  occu- 
pations. The  ordinary  day  laborer,  who  is  frequently  an  un- 
trained negro,  without  the  ability  to  read  his  own  name,  re- 
ceives one  dollar  a  day,  making  about  |26.00  a  month,  which 
amount  is  greater  than  that  received  by  the  average  white 
teacher.  The  more  skilled  workmen,  such  as  the  better  class 
of  masons,  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  on  an  average,  in  a 
town  the  size  of  Greensboro,  |2.75  a  day,  or  about  |72.00  a 
month.  This  is  more  than  any  county  in  North  Carolina  pays 
to  its  best  public  school  teachers.  The  average  salary  paid  to 
the  stenographer,  clerk,  or  book-keeper  is  |40.0(),  while  that 
given  to  the  man  teacher  is  |11.00  less  and  that  to  the  woman 
$15.00  less. 

AVhen  a  comparison  of  teachers'  salaries  is  made  with  those 
of  persons  engaged  in  other  professional  work,  the  inadequacy 
of  teachers'  salaries  is  still  more  evident.    It  is  a  poor  clergy- 
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man  indeed  who  does  not  receive  $500.00  a  year,  with  a  parson- 
age, marriage  and  funeral  fees  in  addition.  Numbers  of  the 
clergymen  in  the  larger  towns  of  North  Carolina  receive  any- 
Avhere  from  |1,000.00  to  |3,000.00  dollars.  The  physician  that 
is  at  all  successful,  can  count  on  at  least  |1,000.00  for  his 
year's  support,  while  manj-  of  the  more  experienced  make  as 
much  as  |3,000.00  to  |5,000.00.  The  successful  lawyer  in  an 
ordinary  town  can  earn  from  |1,500.00  to  |2,000.00,  while  the 
successful  city  lawyer  may  receive  from  |3,000.00  to  |5,000.00, 
and  even  more.  If  these  figures  are  correct,  it  is  clearW  evident 
that  young  men  and  women  can  earn  better  wages  by  becoming 
lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  stenographers,  book-keepers, 
clerks,  and  even  ordinary  day  laborers  than  they  can  make  by 
training  the  future  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  State. 

The  following  are  significant  facts  and  ones  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Within  the  last  few  years,  two  superintendents  of 
the  graded  schools  in  Winston-Salem,  one  of  North  Carolina's 
most  progressive  towns,  have  left  the  teachers'  ranks;  one  to 
become  a  banker  and  the  other,  a  head  of  a  factory  in  High 
Point.  In  the  same  way,  two  superintendents  of  the  Greens- 
boro graded  schools  have  found  it  wise  to  follow  other  lines 
of  work;  one  is  the  manager  of  a  life  insurance  company;  the 
other  has  become  a  laAV^'er.  The  former  president  of  Greens- 
boro Female  College  is  now  engaged  in  the  direction  of  a  fac- 
tory in  High  Point.  The  superintendent  of  one  of  Duke's  fac- 
tories is  Durham  was  the  professor  of  pedagogy  at  the  North 
Carolina  University.  The  last  Guilford  county  superintendent 
of  education  is  now  connected  with  the  Cone  Export  &  Com- 
mission Company.  These  are  only  a  few  instances  of  men 
who  have  left  the  teaching  profession;  many  others  could  be 
cited.  In  the  same  way  women  are  attracted  from  the  teachers* 
work  to  that  of  the  stenographer  and  book-keeper.  They  realize 
that  their  salaries,  as  teachers,  will  not  average  $40.00  for  nine 
months,  while  the  average  stenographer  receives  that  amount 
for  every  month  in  the  year.  That  women  are  seeing  this,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  last  year  twenty-eight  young  women,  at 
the  North  Carolina  State  Normal  College,  had  prepared  them- 
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selves  to  be  teachers,  while  thirty-five  had  fitted  themselves  to 
become  stenographers. 

These  men  and  women  find  that  teaching  under  the  present 
condition  of  salaries  is  too  much  of  a  sacrifice.  Therefore,  it 
is  impossible  to  hope  that  the  most  aspiring,  the  most  active, 
and  the  most  capable  minds  among  young  women,  and  espe- 
ciallj'  young  men,  for  the  doors  to  other  lines  of  work  have  been 
opened  onlj^  recently  to  women,  will  choose  teaching  as  their 
calling.  The  teacher  has  to  buy  bread  and  clothing  for  himself 
and  family  just  as  much  as  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  the 
clergyman.  And  it  is  of  the  family,  dependent  upon  his  earn- 
ings for  its  existence,  that  he  must  think  when  he  is  selecting 
his  life  work.  He  realizes  that  the  highest  average  salary  paid 
by  any  county  in  North  Carolina  for  school  teaching  is  only 
$47.00.  Out  of  this  meagre  sum  he  must  pay  the  bills  of  his 
landlord,  merchant,  grocer  and  physician,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  monej'  of  incidental  expenses,  such  as  insurance,  newspa- 
pers, church,  charity,  and  probably  some  lawyer's  fees.  In  the 
face  of  all  this  it  is  no  remarkable  result  that  he  turns  his 
back  on  the  teaching  profession  and  seeks  some  other  line  of 
work  in  which  he  may  earn  a  better  living. 

The  motive  that  controls  them  in  this  movement  is  not 
always  a  selfish  one.  They  realize  that  with  their  present  sala- 
ries, it  is  barely  possible  to  pay  for  the  ordinary  necessities  of 
life  that  after  these  have  been  paid  for  there  is  nothing  left  for 
travel,  lectures,  and  other  means  of  self-improvement.  Poor 
food,  clothing,  lodging  and  lack  of  good  literature,  all  are  se- 
rious hindrances  to  good  teaching,  for  then  the  whole  mind  of 
the  teacher  cannot  be  centered  upon  his  work,  since  he  must 
constantly  be  thinking  how  he  can  save  here  and  what  he  can 
afford  there.  Consequently  the  conscientious  teacher  will  not 
attempt  to  do  by  halves  a  work  so  vital  as  that  of  educating 
children. 

And  yet  the  very  strongest  men  and  women  should  be  attract- 
ed to  the  profession  that  is  moulding  the  minds  of  the  future 
citizens  of  the  state.  There  is  no  work  more  important  than 
this  of  teaching.    It  is  a  familiar  saying  that  every  deed  is  the 
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plij^sical  sign  of  an  idea.  If  this  be  true,  it  may  be  rightly  con- 
cluded that  if  a  mind  be  supplied  with  good,  strong,  honest,  un- 
selfish ideas,  that  the  work  of  that  individual  will  be  good, 
strong,  honest  and  unselfish.  It  is  not  from  books,  it  is  not 
from  fine  school  buildings,  though  these  may  be  great  aids,  but 
it  is  from  the  competent,  self-reliant,  broad  minded,  generous 
hearted  teacher  that  children  get  their  high  ideas  and  ideals. 
A  school  plant  consisting  of  an  ideal  school  building,  supplied 
with  the  most  modern  apparatus  and  books,  and  with  a  weak, 
incompetent  teacher  at  its  head  is  like  one  of  those  large  new 
street  cars  when  "the  current  is  off."  It  either  stands  still,  or 
feebly  creeps  along.  But  put  a  teacher  who  is  capable  of  think- 
ing for  himself  or  herself  in  a  school  room  and  you  will  find  a 
room  full  of  thinking  boys  and  girls.  "Iron  sharpens  iron." 
One  who  does  not  think  for  himself  cannot  lead  others  to  think ; 
a  liar  cannot  guide  others  to  truth;  a  selfish  person  cannot 
bring  others  to  generosity;  nor  can  a  narrow-minded  man  give 
others  liberal  thoughts.  The  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
holds  good  in  this  as  in  other  cases.  That  law  is,  energy  or 
work-poAver  can  be  turned  from  one  kind  into  another  but  nev- 
er created  from  nothing  or  finally  destroyed.  In  the  school  the 
teacher  is  the  energy,  or  work-power.  Whether  this  energy,  or 
work-power,  is  turned  into  the  making  of  strong  or  weak  citi- 
zens, depends  on  the  quality  of  the  teacher.  This  energy  can 
never  be  destroyed,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher  is  stamped  upon  the  character  of  the 
child,  possibly  without  his  realization  of  it,  but  it  is  there  as 
certain  as  the  stamp  is  placed  upon  the  dollar  in  the  mint. 
The  pointer  can  erase  a  bad  stroke  on  the  canvas,  but  the  teach- 
er can  never  erase  a  bad  stroke  on  the  character  of  the  child. 

To  use  the  words  of  a  recent  writer — "the  work  of  the  teacher 
branches  out  like  the  pines  of  the  Carolinas ;  it  reaches  the  fam- 
ily ;  it  exalts  the  home,  pervades  society  with  its  ennobling  in- 
fluences, strengthening  the  foundations  of  the  state,  and  adds 
to  the  glory  and  magnificence  of  the  nation."  Therefore  there 
is  no  distance  too  far  to  travel,  and  there  is  no  price  too  high 
to  pay  for  a  good  teacher. 
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THE  OLD  XMAS  STORY. 


Again  the  Xmas  bells  are  ringing, 
Again  new  peace  has  come  to  earth, 

Again  are  joyful  voices  singing 

"Praise  God  for  the  Redeemer's  birth." 

'Twas  many  thousand  years  ago 

Since  first  the  day  was  recognized, 
The  world  has  suffered  joy  and  woe, 

But  welcomes  always  Xmas  skies. 

The  story  old  is  always  new 

Of  how  He  came  to  earth  to  die. 
Of  how  the  holy,  wise  men  knew 

And  sought  Him,  by  the  star  on  high. 

But  with  full  joy  we  hear  again 

Of  how  He  left  His  home  on  high, 
And  came  to  earth  so  full  of  pain. 

To  free  from  sin;  to  bleed  and  die. 

Though  centuries  have  slipped  away. 
Though  years  have  come  and  years  have  passed, 

He  is  the  self-same  Christ  to-day, 
He'll  be  the  same  dear  Christ  'till  last. 

So  let  us  glory  in  His  birth. 

And  sing  the  old,  new,  song  to-day, 
"Good  Will  to  Men,  Peace  to  the  Earth," 

Christ  reigneth  in  our  hearts  alway. 

—Helen  C.  Hicks,  'OG 
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THE  MISTLETOE  BOUGH. 


It  was  the  morning  before  Christmas  and  Helen  Graham  wa« 
busv  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  decorations  in  the 
parlor.  Although  she  was  arranging  mistletoe,  here,  and  holly 
there  in  a  more  graceful  position,  yet,  a  close  observer  would 
have  found,  from  her  manner,  that  the  gayety  of  the  surround- 
ings did  not  appeal  to  her  heart.  The  whole  process  of  decora- 
tion had  been  to  Helen,  a  mere  matter  of  form.  She  had  not 
engaged  in  the  work  with  the  joyful  anticipation  that  usually 
accompanies  the  work  of  decorating  for  Christmas.  Indeed, 
for  her  own  part,  she  did  not  care  whether  the  house  was  decor- 
ated or  not,  but  in  consideration  of  her  lonely  father,  she  sub- 
mitted to  custom.  As  she  stopped  and  viewed  her  work,  Helen 
Avas  obliged  to  admit  to  herself  that  although  the  work  was 
mechanicall}'  done,  the  effect  was  tasteful  and  pleasing. 

After  all  was  finished,  there  was  one  large,  bushy  bough  of 
mistletoe  left.  Helen  questioned  with  herself  whether  she 
should  use  that.  It  was  just  the  size  to  hang  over  the  electric 
light  in  the  center  of  the  room.  Should  she  hang  it  there?  For 
a  moment  she  hesitated.  She  decided  that  she  would  try  it  to 
see  how  it  would  look.  As  she  looked  at  the  drooping  boughs 
and  glistening  berries,  a  sad,  despondent  sigh  escaped  her.  Ke- 
covering  herself,  with  tear-dimmed  eyes,  ghe  loked  up  at  the 
picture  and  resolved  to  let  it  remain,  as  she  had  made  it. 

Helen's  father.  Judge  Graham,  and  those  friends  who  knew 
her  best,  realized  that  a  change  had  come  over  Helen.  For 
three  months  she  had  not  seemed  herself.  She  had  lost  that 
vivacity  which  had  been  her  most  striking  characteristic  and 
had  assumed  an  air  of  gentle  sadness.  The  old  judge,  himself, 
pondered  over  the  subject  and  tried  to  attribute  the  change  to 
the  fact  that  she  was  motherless,  an  only  child,  and  lonely  for 
home  companions.  To  some  of  her  friends  the  change  was  not 
so  perceptible.    She  seemed  to  enter  in  the  passing  amusements 
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and  to  partake  of  their  enjoyment,  yet  those  who  knew  her 
best,  knew  that  her  heart  was  not  involved  in  the  things  that 
she  did. 

There  was  only  one  thing  known  about  Helen's  case.  That 
thing  was  the  fact  that  she  and  Paul  Andrews  had  been  sweet- 
hearts, and  that  their  intimacy  and  even  their  appearance  of 
friendship  for  each  other,  had  suddenly  ceased,  some  months 
before.  Whether  the  change  in  Helen's  nature  was  due  to  this 
fact,  was  left  for  people  to  guess. 

As  Judge  Graham  walked  to  his  office  on  the  morning  before 
Christmas,  his  heart  was  heavy  and  troubled.  He  had  noticed 
Helen's  indifference  to  her  surroundings  as  she  decorated  the 
parlor.  The  last  straw  of  his  hope  that  the  Christmas  gayeties 
would  arouse  her,  was  broken.  He  guessed  at  what  the  trouble 
was,  but  what  was  he  to  do?  Helen  was  reserved,  proud  and 
dignified ;  Paul  Andrews,  sensitive  and  proud.  To  further  com- 
plicate matters,  Paul  Andrews  was  the  junior  member  of  the 
law  firm,  "Graham  &  Andrews,"  the  latter  having  received  his 
instruction  in  that  department  from  Judge  Graham.  To  the 
judge,  matters  looked  hopeless.  The  delicacy  of  the  situation 
prevented  any  action  on  his  part,  while  the  breach  between  the 
two  lovers  broadened. 

To  get  the  unpleasant  subject  off  his  mind.  Judge  Graham 
decided  to  busy  himself.  Eemembering  that  he  had  left  Helen 
getting  ready  for  Christmas,  he  decided  to  clear  his  desk  and 
thus  get  it  ready  for  that  festive  occasion.  Paper  after  paper, 
and  letter  after  letter,  was  taken  down,  looked  over,  and  con- 
signed to  a  more  orderly  place  or  to  the  waste-basket.  When 
Judge  Graham  was  almost  through  with  his  task,  a  letter  fell 
from  a.  pile  of  papers  that  he  was  taking  down.  At  the  first 
glance  he  saw  that  the  letter  had  never  been  opened.  Uncon- 
sciously, he  picked  it  up  and  opened  it.  With  a  dazed  mind,  he 
beheld  in  a  familiar  handwriting: 

"September   0. 

"I  will  say  'yrs.'    Come  tonight." 

"Helen.-'-' 
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Suddenly  the  truth  flashed  upon  him.  He  had  never  mailed 
Helen's  letter  and  he  was  responsible  for  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  lovers. 

If  Judge  Graham  occupied  a  delicate  position  in  relation  to 
the  two  lovers  before,  he  occupied  a  much  more  delicate  one, 
after  finding  the  note.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  what  to 
do.  He  decided  to  let  the  matter  drop  and  leave  everything  to 
fate.  When  he  went  home  to  dinner,  Helen's  drooping  spirit 
smote  him  for  this  action. 

Immediately^  after  dinner,  Judge  Graham  set  out  to  look 
for  Paul  Andrews.  He  was  soon  found  and  after  a  few  friendly 
remarks,  Judge  Graham  took  up  his  task.  In  a  confidential 
way  he  asked  Paul  what  he  would  do  if  he  should  accidentally 
find  a  friend's  letter  of  back  date,  which  he,  himself,  had  failed 
to  mail,  and  had  unconsciously  opened,  on  finding  it.  When 
Paul  replied,  "Wh3%  give  it  to  him  and  explain,  of  course." 
Judge  Graham  thrust  the  note  into  his  hands  and  with  a  happy 
heart  turned  homewards. 

Judge  Graham's  parlor  was  especially  pretty  on  the  night  be- 
fore Christmas.  Lights  brought  out  the  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ings and  showed  off  the  mistletoe  and  holly  to  surprising  ad- 
vantage. The  mistletoe  bough  under  the  light  glistened  like 
diamonds,  so  laden  were  the  twigs  with  berries.  Father  and 
daughter  were  spending  the  evening  alone  amidst  a  scene  of 
beauty.  A  step  was  heard  outside.  Helen  started.  Another 
step  was  heard.  The  door  bell  rang.  Helen's  heart  was  throb- 
bing. A  new  impulse  seemed  to  take  possession  of  her.  She 
heard  a  familiar  voice.  She  heard  her  father  invite  the  guest 
to  come  in ;  she  heard  him  open  the  parlor  door ;  and  then  she 
heard  his  steps  retreat.  Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  she  rose 
to  meet  the  visitor.  He  held  up  a  crumpled  note  and  cried,  "I 
have  obeyed  your  request,"  and  they  met  under  the  mistletoe 
bought.  Meter  Lilbs,  '06. 
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TO  A  GIRL. 


O,  this  world's  a  dear  old  place 

And  I'm   smiling', 
For  the  love  light's  in  your  face 

Despite  your  chiding. 

O,  the  joy  that  does  abound 

In  my  heart, 
For  I  have  you  now  around — 

My  sweetheart. 

O,  this  world's  so  g'reat  and  fine- 
So  I  say — 

For  you've  promised  to  be  mine 
For  all  eternity. 


THEIR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 


CLAUDIA  STELLA  BLOUNT. 


It  was  Christmas  eve  in  the  little  red  house  on  the  hillside. 
The  fire  gleamed  brightly  on  the  holly  and  red  berries  which 
gave  the  bare  little  room  a  most  cheery  look.  A  little  stocking 
filled  with  to3"s  hung  over  the  fire-place  and  nearby  was  a  child's 
chair — empty.  Two  figures  sat  together  in  the  shadowy  light ; 
a  man  with  head  bowed  on  his  breast  and  a  gentle  faced  woman 
Avith  big  sad  eyes. 

"It's  been  a  year  ago  tonight,  John"  she  was  saying. 

"Yes,  a  3'ear,  this  Christmas/'  echoed  the  man. 

"But  he  knows  we  have  hung  his  stocking  for  him,  don't  he 
John  ?  Danny  knows  we  don't  forget  that." 
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"Yes,  Mary,  Avoman,  most  likely  he  sees  us  a-sittin'  here,  like 
v,e  used  to  sit  and  him  over  there  in  his  little  chair  a-watchin' 
jhe  flames  go  roarin'  up  the  chimney,  and  lookin'  at  the  light 
shinin'  on  the  holly  leaves." 

He  sighed  and  ceased  speaking. 

Presently  Mary  said : 

I  guess  you  had  better  get  some  more  wood,  John;  hear  the 
wind  in  the  elm  tree  I" 

John  rose  and  went  out  for  a  minute.  He  returned  with 
snow  on  his  shoulders. 

"It's  a  bitter  cold  night,"  he  remarked  throwing  the  wood 
on  the  fire,  "I  pity  any  poor  man  or  beast  that's  out  such  a 
night  as  this." 

He  sat  down  again,  and  they  were  silent  for  a  Avhile,  gazing 
thoughtfully  into  the  fire.  Suddenly  ^lary  lifted  her  head  and 
listened. 

Don't  you  hear  a  child's  voice,  John?  she  asked  excitedly. 
And  a  moment  later  she  exclaimed — "It's  my  Danny,  I  know  it 
is."  John  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  her  arm.  "There,  there, 
Mary,  'tis  only  the  wind,"  he  said  soothingly  as  if  he  were  speak- 
ing to  a  child.  Bvit  she  was  up  in  a  minute,  and  listening  at  the 
open  door. 

"Here  is  muzzer,  Danny,  darling,"  he  heard  her  cry  in  a  clear 
loud  vioce. 

"Bring  me  a  lamp,  man,  she  demanded,  "It's  my  Danny,  I 
tell  you." 

Sure  enough  above  the  sigh  of  the  rising  wind,  John  heard 
the  plaintive  cry  of  a  child's  voice.  He  ran  for  a  light,  and  his 
strong  hand  shook  as  he  held  it,  high  above  his  head,  in  the 
doorway.  Mary  was  already  in  the  yard.  John  lost  sight  of 
her  for  a  minute,  then  he  saw  her  coming  toward  the  house  with 
a  dark  bundle  in  her  arms.  She  came  into  the  light  with  snow 
in  her  soft  brown  hair,  and  the  color  came  and  went  in  her 
cheeks,  while  her  eyes  danced  as  they  used  to  do  beforeDanny 
died. 

"I  knew  God  would  send  him  back,"  she  cried  joyfully  hold- 
Ling  the  bundle  tight. 
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"Let  me  see,"  demanded  John  hushily.  She  put  the  child — 
for  it  was  a  child — down  on  the  floor.  He  wriggled  out  of  her 
arms  and  gazed  around  him  with  wonderful  dark  blue  eyes. 
When  he  saw  John  he  cried  out,  "^Daddy,  Oh,  Daddy,"  and  put- 
ting out  his  little  arms,  ran  toward  him.  John  took  the  child 
up  and  laid  aside  the  heavy  coat  with  which  he  was  wrapped. 
He  noticed  that  it  was  old  and  very  much  worn  as  were  his 
other  garments. 

"What  is  your  name,  my  little  man?"  he  asked.  The  child 
looked  at  him  wonderingly  as  if  he  did  not  understand.  Then 
he  slipped  down  from  John's  knee,  and  toddling  to  Danny's  lit- 
tle chair,  sat  down  in  it. 

"My  Danny's  eyes  were  brown  and  so  was  his  hair  and  he  was 
not  as  well  as  this  little  angel,"  murmured  Mary  with  bright 
tearlilled  eyes.  "But  perhaps  God  meant  him  for  our  Christ- 
mas present,  John,  anyAvay  we  will  let  him  take  our  Danny's 
place." 

"Yes,  and  see,  he  wants  the  toys,  Mary." 

So  the  little  stocking  was  taken  down  and  its  contents  given 
to  the  little  boy,  who  played  with  them  a  long  time  making  soft 
little  comments  to  himself  of  which  Mary  and  John  could  not 
understand  a  word.  After  a  Avhile,  his  head  drooped  to, 
one  side,  and  Mary  said  softly,"  we  will  put  him  in  Danny's 
crib." 

Very  gently  she  took  off  the  faded  little  dress  and  the  worn 
shoes,  and  putting  on  one  of  the  dead  child's  night  dresses,  she 
placed  him  in  the  little  crib  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

Then  revently  the  two  knelt  down  by  the  bed,  and  thanked 
the  kind  Father  for  the  gift  for  which  their  lives  had  hungered ; 
while  the  little  unknown  child  slept  on  all  unconscious  of  the 
two  loving  hearts  so  near  him. 
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DR.  GUDGER'S  DISCOVERY. 


When  a  scholar,  delving  deep  into  the  secrets  of  nature, 
makes  a  discovery,  his  glad  cry  is  echoed  on  every  hand  by  other 
laborers  in  the  field  of  the  unknown,  and  mankind,  hearing  the 
shout,  knows  that  one  more  golden  nugget  of  truth  has  been 
brought  to  light — that  one  more  step  has  been  taken  in  the 
onward-going  evolution  of  the  mind. 

To  the  person  who  is  not  a  student  of  science,  there  is  seldom 
given  the  power  to  realize  the  depths  of  joy  which  engulf  the 
mind  of  the  field  or  laboratory  naturalist  who  suddenly  sees 
clearly  revealed  before  him  a  hitherto  unknown  fact  of  far- 
reaching  interest. 

Men  sometimes  spend  months  and  even  years  upon  problems, 
the  solution  of  which  Fate  withholds  for  another's  eyes. 

In  a  current  number  of  "Science,"  there  is  an  article  entitled 
"A  Note  on  the  Eggs  and  Egg-laying  of  Pterophyne  histrio,  the 
Gulfweed  Fish."  The  author  of  this  contribution  is  E.  W. 
Gudger,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  State  Normal  College.  The  writer  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  eggs  and  nesting  habits  of  this  little-known 
inhabitant  of  the  Sargasso  seas.  The  chief  point  of  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  discovered  by  him  that  the  eggs  of  this  species 
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are  laid  in  a  jelly-like  mass,  which  floats  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  are  not  deposited  in  the  remarkable  globular  nests 
described  by  Louis  Agassie  as  earl}^  as  1871,  and  re-described 
by  many  writers  since  that  time. 

An  introduction  to  the  article  by  Dr.  Theodore  (jill,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  gives  Dr.  Gudger  full  credit  for  his  re- 
markable discovery,  and  in  conclusion,  adds : 

"Prof.  Gudger's  observations  completely  overturn  these  ac- 
cepted notions  and  compel  us  to  search  anew  for  the  maker  of 
these  nests." 


AMONG  OURSELVES. 


HELEN    C.    HICKS,    '( 


The  Adelphian  Invitation. 

"The  gaj'est,  merriest,  maddest  night 

In  all  the  whole  school  year." 

The  night  described  above  arrived  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
October  when  the  Adelphian  Literar}^  Society  initiated  it's 
new  members.  The  initiation  service  took  place  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Curry  Building.  Behind  closed  doors  there  happened 
events  which  will  never  be  known  to  the  outside  world  but 
which  made  all  Adelphians,  new  and  old,  dear  to  each  other's 
hearts. 

After  initiation  proper,  the  Society  adjourned  to  the  chapel 
of  the  Student's  Building.  Here  a  Halo'ween  banquet  awaited 
the  members.  The  unfinished  chapel  was  beautifully  decorated 
in  crimson  and  gold,  the  Society  colors.  Branches  of  Autumn 
leaves  stood  in  the  corners  of  the  room,  and  here  and  there 
throughout  the  room  stood  shocks  of  corn,  around  Avhich  lay 
large  pumpkins. 

The  table,  in  the  middle  of  the  room  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
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maltese  cross.  Several  smaller  tables  were  arranged  near  the 
sides  of  the  principal  one.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  was  a  red 
I)ryamid  about  five  feet  high.  Upon  .each  pumpkin  there  were 
several  lighted  candles.  These  gave  a  mellow  glow  to  the  whole 
hall.  Between  the  pumpkins  were  apples,  banannas  and  large 
bunches  of  grapes.  Smaller  pyramids  of  pumpkins  and  fruit 
were  arranged  in  different  places  on  the  table. 

Right  over  the  table  was  a  crimson  and  gold  reel,  from 
which  fell  streams  of  ribbon  to  each  place.  At  one  end  of  this 
ribbon  there  was  an  Adelphian  pin  made  of  card-board,  on 
which  was  written  an  appropriate  Halo'ween  verse.  On  the 
other  end  was  a  small  mirror. 

At  each  plate  there  was  a  dailie  in  the  shape  of  an  oak  leaf, 
made  of  yellow  crape  paper.  The  menu  card  was  also  in  the 
shape  of  an  oak  leaf.  This  was  made  of  red  silk,  upon  which 
was  painted  the  courses  in  gilt  ink. 

The  menu  was  as  follows : 

Course  I.     Fried  oysters,  crackers,  pickles. 

Course  II.     Chicken  Salad,  crackers,  olives. 

Course  III.     Ice  cream,  Nabisco  wafers. 

Course  IV.     Cheese-straws,  coffee. 

Between  the  courses  the  waiters  performed  ghost  and  witch 
dances.  The  ghosts  and  witches  were  personified  by  their  cos- 
tumes, and  accompanied  b}^  wierd  music,  they  could  easily  have 
been  mistaken  for  "real"  ghosts  or  ''real"  witches. 

The  music  for  the  occasion  was  furnished  by  Brockmann's 
Orchestra.  About  twelve  o'clock  the  event  ended  and  all  re- 
tired, sorry  that  it  would  be  a  whole  year  before  another  invi- 
tation. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  NOTES. 


The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal College  is  striving  this  year  to  reach  a  standard  never  at- 
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tained  before.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  wishes  to  reach  every  girl  in 
school  and  to  bring  her  into  close  relationship  with  her  God 
and  Savior. 

A  reception  was  given  to  the  new  students  very  soon  after 
college  began.  To  this  reception,  the  Cabinets  of  the  Greens- 
boro Female  College  Association  and  of  the  City  Association 
were  invited.  By  this  reception  we  wished  to  mingle  with  the 
girls  in  a  social  way;  get  them  interested  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  make  them  love  it.  At  a  business  meeting  on  the  third 
Sunday  night  after  college  began,  the  new  students  were  asked 
to  become  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  plans  for  a  daily  prayer  meeting.  This  meets 
immediately  after  supper  and  lasts  only  fifteen  minutes.  These 
services  are  fairly  well  attended.  They  are  helpful  and  restful 
after  a  hard  days  work. 

These  meetings  are  led  by  the  girls.  The  Sunday  night  ser- 
vices are  longer  and  are  often  conducted  by  a  minister.  The 
association  also  plans  for  Bible  classes,  to  meet  both  on  week 
days  and  on  Sundays.     These  classes  are  well  attended. 

We  had  with  us  recently,  Miss  Inez  Kenly,  traveling  Secre- 
tary of  th€  Carolinas.  She  gave  us  many  helpful  hints  and 
suggestions.  H.  C.  H.  '06. 


THE  CORNELIAN  INITIATION. 


At  the  initiation  exercises  of  the  Cornelian  Literary  Society, 
the  doors  of  the  society  were  opened  to  more  than  eighty  new 
members.  It  was  in  the  chapel  of  the  Main  Building  that  these 
candidates  for  membership  were  made  loyal  Cornelians. 
Though  what  awful  ordeals  they  passed  to  reach  the  desired 
goal  must  forever  remain  secret.  At  least  it  is  known  that, 
Rfler  ir.itiation,  the  new  members  were  no  less  joyful  than  the 
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oldest  veterans  in  the  service  of  the  society  as  they  marched 
from  the  Main  Building  to  the  dining  room  of  the  Spencer 
Building,  Here  entertainment  had  been  prepared  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening. 

This  large  hall  had  been  transformed  into  a  gorgeous  mid- 
way with  its  usual  array  of  gay  looking  booths,  fortune  teller's 
tents,  and  even  slot  machines.  Here  the  "Carnival  of  Na- 
tions" was  held,  each  nation  being  represented  by  characteris- 
tic costumes,  songs,  and  floats.  Uncle  Sam  in  all  the  glory  of 
the  stars  and  stripes  in  company  with  white-robed  Liberty  led 
in  the  march  of  the  nations,  which  followed  in  succession.  Af- 
ter this  formal  presentation  of  the  nations,  the  representatives 
in  their  picturesques  costumes  vied  with  the  guests  in  throwing 
confeti,  and  with  them  visited  the  different  booths.  Merry 
crowds  could  be  seen  sipping  tea  at  the  Japanese  booth,  while 
others  were  enjoying  themselves  equally  as  much  at  some  tent 
where  dark-eyed  gipsy  girls  were  telling  fortunes. 

While  the  music  of  the  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Elam  was 
still  further  adding  to  the  delights  of  the  midway,  refreshments 
were  served  in  courses.  An  appreciated  addition  to  the  menu 
was  the  fruit  punch  that  was  served  from  vine  covered  booths 
all  during  the  evening. 

Burnt  leather  programs  of  this  "Carnival  of  Nations"  were 
the  attractive  souvenirs  of  this  occasion  delightful  both  to  Cor- 
nelians and  their  guests. 

We  were  glad  to  have  to  initiation  the  following  girls,  who 
have  all  been  students  here :  Misses  Mary  Ward,  Sadie  Spear, 
Frances  Suttle,  Rebehah  Warlick,  Maud  Hoyle,  May  Williams, 
Edna  McCubbins,  Sadie  Davis,  Agnes  Mooring,  Edith  Mooring, 
Bess  Crowell,  Annie  Kiser  and  Mrs.  "Tempie"  Harris,  accom- 
panied by  her  daughter  "Little  Tempe."  Miss  Annie  R.  Wil- 
liams spent  an  evening  with  her  cousin  Mattie  not  long  ago. 

Thanksgiving  has  come  and  gone.  How  much  we  all  have  to 
be  thankful  for  this  year!  Sometimes  we  feel  so  discouraged 
and  disheartened  that  we  forget  how  much  we  have  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  But  think  how  much  more  we  have  to  be  joyful  for, 
than  we  have  to  be  sad  about. 
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LOCALS. 


The  Sorosis  Club  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  gave  a  re- 
cex)tion  to  the  Presbyterian  Normal  girls  a  few  nights  ago.  All 
who  went  pronounced  it  a  very  enjoyable  occasion. 

On  Friday  night,  Nov.  3rd,  the  Faculty  of  the  College  gave 
a  reception  in  honor  of  Dr.  Mclver,  who  had  just  returned  from 
his  trip  abroad.  The  reception  Avas  in  the  new  library  and  was 
very  much  enjoyed. 

We  enjoyed  having  with  us  several  visitors  lately.  They 
came  primarily  to  attend  the  Methodist  Conference,  which  met 
in  Greensboro,  but  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  peep  at 
them. 

Mrs.  Davis  visited  her  daughter  Mary. 

Miss  Mamie  Sechrest  spent  a  few  days  with  Pearle  Salleuger. 
Miss  Dalton  visited  her  daughter  Ethel. 
Rev.  Mr.  Craven  came  to  see  his  daughter  Otta. 
j\Ir.  Bunyan  Womble  spent  the  evening  with  Winnie  Marlick. 
Annie  Secfdering's  sister  visited  her. 
Miss  Alberta  Ezzell  visited  her  sister  Annie. 
Rev.  Mr.  Craven  of  Tarboro  conducted  our  services,  on  Sun- 
day nisrht  during-  the  Conference. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


VAUGHN    WHITE,    '07. 


History  records  no  more  dramatic  act  than  the  granting  of 
freedom  to  Russia,  the  largest  white  nation  in  the  world.  Riot- 
ing and  bloodshed  followed  the  Czar's  promise  of  a  constitu- 
tional government.  These  disorders  appear  to  be  but  the  "nat- 
ural result  of  racial  prejudices  and  revolutionary  spirit,  T\hen 
rJl  restraints  were  removed/'  but  the  American  press  predicts 
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that  the  Russian  people  have  a  long  and  hard  road  to  travel  be- 
fore they  can  enjoj'  in  security  the  fruits  of  their  struggle  for 
liberty. 

Count  Witte  is  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  now  ranks  as  one 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world.  As  the  head  of  Russia's  first 
Constitutional  cabinet  he  holds  the  destiny  of  the  nation  in  hi:? 
hands.  With  such  a  man  in  charge  of  the  government  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Russian  people  ought  to  win.  At  any  rate  the 
j)Ower  of  Russian  despotism  is  at  last  broken. 

President  Roosevelt  is  resolute  in  his  purpose  to  give  a  gov- 
ernment commission  power  to  fix  railroad  rates,  and  the  house 
it  is  su]»posed  will  be  as  willing  as  it  was  last  winter  to  pass  a 
bill  which  will  do  this.  But  the  senate  will  probably  bury  any 
new  measure.  There  is  a  division  in  each  party,  about  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  cave  of  great  beauty  has  been  found  near  Glasgow,  Ky. 
One  branch  has  been  explored  for  seven  miles. 

A  company  has  a  scheme  on  foot  for  making  the  Wichuta 
^loiintairs  in  Comanche  county  Oklalioiua  a  great  game  ju-e- 
scrve  for  the  American  Buffalo. 

The  fiCfdom  of  the  city  of  London  has  L»con  conferred  upon 
Gen.  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  Toledo  Blade  says  if  Pr^sidont  Roosevelt  succeeds  in 
eliminatirg  brutality  from  foot-ball,  ho  might  then  attack  the 
college  yeil. 

Of  the  190  Oxford  Scholarships  provified  by  the  Cecil  Rhodes 
Fand.  it  is  stated  that  fifteen  of  thoi-;o  allotted  to  America,  and 
two  of  the  Colonial  Scholarships,  are  now  vacant  through  lack 
of  duiy  qualified  applicants. 

•'•The  interest  of  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  athletics  has  been  emphasizid  by  his  reception 
at  the  Vatican  of  a  number  of  distinguished  atlileti'i-s  whose 
ejxhibilion  he  witnessed  in  the  count  of  San  Damasco.' -  Uar- 
pefs  WeeJdy. 
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ALUMNAE  AND  FORMER  STUDENTS. 

MARIAM    N.    BOYD,    '06. 


Edna  Reinhardt  is  teaching  in  the  Barium  Springs  Orphan- 
age. 

Kate  Finley  is  teaching  in  Hickory, 

Clara  Spicer  is  teaching  in  Goldsboro. 

Lettie  Spainhour  is  teaching  near  her  home  in  Morganton. 

Lelia  Styron  has  a  position  in  Greensboro  as  stenographer 
for  Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  secretary  of  the  State  Audubon  So- 
ciety for  Game  Protection. 

Ethel  Harris  is  assistant  teacher  in  the  practice  school. 

Josie  Dameron  is  teaching  at  Tarboro. 

Mary  Weldon  Huske  has  a  position  in  the  Durham  Graded 
School. 

Annie  Mclver  is  teaching  in  the  practice  school. 
Grace  Tomlinson  has  a  position  as  teacher  in  Wilson. 
Mary  Jarman,  prize  essayest,  is  teaching  in  Richlands. 
Claude  Poindexter  is  teaching  in  Statesville. 

Louise  Dixon  has  a  jjosition  as  teacher  in  the  Barium  Springs 
Orphanage. 

Annie  Lee  Shuford  is  registrar  at  the  State  Normal  College. 
Lizzie  Brown  Stokes  is  a  teacher  in  the  Weldon  graded  school 

Rebecca  Warlick  is  spending  the  winter  at  her  home  in  New- 
ton. 

Mar  J  Davis  is  assistant  teacher  in  the  practice  school. 
Emma  Sharpe  is  teaching  at  Reidsville. 
Inez  Flow  is  teaching  in  the  Monroe  graded  school. 
Josephine  Smith  Rainey  is  at  her  home  in  Hickory, 
Annie  Davis  Rabe  is  teaching  in  Salisbury. 
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Kutli  Fitsgerald  is  assistant  teacher  in  the  practirc  school. 

Maiy  Williams  is  teaching  in  Oxford. 

ijiima  Duffy  has  a  position  in  the  Durham  graded  School . 
She  is  also  teaching  special  instrumental  music  at  the  l^urliam 
(Conservator}'. 

j>ess  Crowell  is  teaching  in  Thomasville. 

Mary  Cofifey  is  teaching  in  Lenoir. 

T  Jessie  Daniels  is  assistant  stenographer  for  Mi'.  Forney  a  I 
Use  Slate  Normal  College  and  also  has  charge  of  the  book  room. 

Rosa  Bailey  is  teaching  in  High  Point. 

Nettie  Beverly  is  teaching  in  Lumberton. 

lone  Gates  is  teaching  in  the  Weldon  graded  school. 

•lennie  Hackett  has  a  position  as  teacher  in  Norrli  Wilkes- 
boro. 

Mary  Hendrix  is  teaching  in  Edenton. 

Mary  Kennedy  is  teaching  in  Richmond  Gounty. 

Frances  G.  Nicholson  is  assistant  teacher  in  the  practice 
scliool. 

Mary  McGulloch  has  a  position  in  the  Greensboi-o  graded 
school. 

Eliz:iberh  Po\\ell  has  a  position  as  stenographer  in  the  Bari- 
um Springs  Orphanage. 

"Walter  Yokley  is  teaching  at  Mt.  Airy. 


POHT  GRADUATE  STUDENTS,  '0-5. 

Florence  Ledbetter,  '04,  is  teaching  in  Edenton.    Catherine 
Nash,  '04,  is  teaching  mathematics  in  a  college  at  .Athens,  ua. 

Marie  Brys,  "04.  has  a  position  in  the  Newbern  •;5ra(le(I  scliool. 
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FORMER  STUDENTS. 

Jessie  Katliffe  has  a  position  as  stenographer  foi'  a  l;nu  in 
Marion,  N.  '■'). 

Myra  V/alton  has  a  position  with  the  Allen  Harrhvare  Co., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Annie  Brj-ant  is  a  stenographer  for  a  firm  in  Charioiie. 

Sallie  Jamison  is  with  the  Weddington  Hardware  Co.,  Char 
lotte. 

•Jessie  Caldwell  is  stenographer  for  the  Adams'  Grain  and 
Provision  oo.,  Charlotte. 

Mary  Allen  Smj're  is  a  senior  at  Lenoir  College. 

Mamie  Dixon  has  a  position  in  the  Hickory  graded  school. 

Roche  Michaux  has  a  position  in  the  Hickory  graded  school. 

Edith  Moring  is  teaching  in  Statesville. 

Agnes  Moring  is  teaching  in  Thomasville. 

Maude  Hoyle  is  teaching  in  Thomasville. 

Meta  Flecher  is  teaching  in  Lexington. 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


ELIZABETH    HICKS,, 'OG.  -^ 


Entran 


Sept.  30. — We,  the  Senior,  will  be  honored  by  the  Faciiltv. 
and  will  be  treated  with  deference  by  the  new  students. 

Oct.  10. — We  will  plan  to  go  to  the  Raleigh  Fair.    Roosevelt 
will  be  deligh-"ted"  to  meet  us. 
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Nov.  30. — Thanksgiving.  We  will  have  a  holiday.  As  we 
will  be  seniors,  the  Faculty  will  excuse  lis  from  all  recitations 
on  Friday. 

Dec.  1. — We  will  be  granted  our  privileges.  We  will  ask  for 
everything  imaginable,  and  we  Avill  get  everything  we  ask  for. 

Dec.  23. — Holiday  will  begin.  As  the  seniors  are  rather  tir- 
ed, as  a  result  of  much  work,  we  Avill  be  given  two  weeks. 

Jan.  14. — Every  final  essay  will  have  been  completed,  copied, 
and  put  away  until  called  for. 

Jan.  29. — Examinations  will  be  over.  The  tears  of  all,  ex- 
cept seniors,  will  be  flowing  freely. 

Feb.  4. — Class-pins  will  have  come.  They  will  be  the  envy  of 
everybody. 

Feb.  14. — The  seniors  will  be  given  a  Valentine  Party  by  the 
class  of  '07. 

Mar.  30. — All  final  essays  will  be  accepted. 

Apr.  6. — Freshmen  will  lose  appetite,  for  we  will  be  leaving 
soon. 

Apr.  27. — Faculty  will  have  final  essays  condensed,  so  that 
every  senior  may  read.     (All  essays  will  be  perfect.) 

May  27,  28,  29. — Commencement.  Every  '06  will  be  invited 
to  return  next  fall,  and  take  a  degree. 

May  30. — We  will  deport,  laden  with  boquets,  Ihcu  Itoali.'Ji'i- 

—   McM^  ytCaJy(^  M/kityu<. 

Sept.  20. —  Entrance.  (/ 

Sept.  30. — Faculty  have  asked  us  to  improve  our  order  (or 
rather  our  disorder.)  New  students  have  been  heard  to  ask, 
"Is  there  a  senior  class  this  year?" 

Oct.  10.— We  asked  to  go  to  the  Raleigh  Fair,  but  the  Facul- 
ty deemed  it  best  that  we  stay  at  home  and  study,  as  we  are 
rather  "shaky"  about  graduating. 

Nov.  30. — Thanksgiving,  a  holiday. 
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Dec.  1.— We  went  to  school  as  usual  to-day.  Nothing  has 
been  seen  of  our  privileges,  yet. 

Dec.  23. — Holiday  begins.  For  five  mornings  in  succession 
we  have  been  told  that  ''every  student  must  assemble  in  chapel 
at  9  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  January  3,  1906." 

Jan.  14. — Not  one  senior  has  decided  on  a  subject  for  her  fi' 
nal  essay. 

Jan.  22. — Can't  Avrite  now;  must  "cram"  for  examinations. 

Jan.  29. — Senior  examinations  are  over,  but  senior  conditions 
are  yet  to  come. 

Feb.  4. — We  have  decided  not  to  get  pins. 

Feb.  14. — No  party  coming  to  '06,  but  we  get  our  privileges 
to-day,  at  least  about  one-tenth  of  what  we  asked  for. 

Mar.  30. — All  essays,  two  excepted,  must  be  rewritten. 

Apr.  6. — Freshmen,  for  some  time  have  been  longing  for  next 
year,  when  we  will  be  off  the  ''hill." 

Apr.  27. — All  essays  are  so  bad,  the  Faculty  cannot  decide 
who  can  read. 

May  27,  28,  29. — Commencement.  Already  the  '07s  are  call- 
ing themselves  seniors. 

May  30.— We  depart. 


"Richard  Carvel"  I've  heard  it  said, 

To  the  "House  of  the  Wolf"  would  love  to  go, 
To  hear  "The  Choir  Invisible"  sing, 

And  "Trinity  Bells"  so  soft  and  low. 
The  road  led  through  the  "Battle  Ground," 

And  oft  he,  turning  and  looking  back, 
Saw  "David  Harum"  and  "Amos  Judd" 

Riding  on  "Black  Beauty's"  Back. 
When  he  reached  the  "House  Next  Door" 

He  found  that  in  a  "Harlem  Flat" 
"Vanity  Fair"  was  taking  place, 

And  at  "Janice  Meredith"  he  tipped  his  hat. 
But  not  much  did  he  care  for  her, 
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"An  Old-fashioned  Girl"  he  thoug'ht  her  to  be, 
So  he  left  her  showing  to  "The  Heavenly  Tribe" 

Some  famous  pictures  of  Italy. 
When  He  reached  the  "House  of  Mirth" 

"The  Clansman"  met  him  at  the  door, 
And  called  him  "Pride  and  Prejudice" 

And  said  there  was  no  room  for  more. 
So  home  he  went  and  when  alone. 

He  said  with  quite  a  hollow  laugh, 
"The  Sea  Wolf"  lasted  very  well. 

But  now  has  come  the  "Aftermath." 

— H.  C.  H.,   '06. 

Not  long  ago  a  Normal  girl  had  the  following  experience,  in 
trying  to  explain  to  a  class  of  seventh  grade  pupils  the  differ- 
ence between  sensory  and  motor  nerves.  "What  is  the  nse  of 
the  sensory  newes/'  she  asked.  Several  hands  w^ent  up  and  a 
the  sensory  nerves, "  she  asked.  Several  hands  v^^ent  up  and  a 
satisfactory  answer  was  given.  "^Now,  what  is  the  use  of  the 
motor  nerves?"  she  asked.  There  was  no  answer.  Hoping 
to  make  the  question  plainer  she  said,  ''well,  what  is  the  first 
thing  you  do,  when  you  place  your  hand  on  a  hot  stove?" 
From  a  mischievous  looking  boy  on  the  front  seat  the  unexpect- 
ed reply  was  given  :     "You  yell !" 

Fifth  grade  History  Teacher,  reads :  "While  the  vessel,  lad- 
en with  English  people,  was  en  route  from  England  to  America, 
a  child  was  born  on  the  vessel,  and 

Fifth  Grader,  A :     "What  country  did  the  child  belong  to  ?" 

Teacher:     "England,  I  suppose,  the  parents  were  English." 

Fifth  Grader,  A :     "No,  course  'twasn't  born  in  England." 

Fifth  Grader,  B  :     "It  was  an  American." 

Fifth  Grader,  A :     "No,  'cause  'twasn't  born  in  America." 

Fifth  Grader,  C :     "Miss ,  of  course  it  was  a  mater— 

baby !"  M/nMyu  - 

Superintendent  (sternly)  :  "Thomas,  why  were  you  tardy 
this  morning?" 

Thomas:  "Ca-ca-cause  I-I-I-  did-did'nt  get  o-on  time,  time 
sir." 
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ROLL-CALL  OP  THE  CLASS  OF  1906. 


Edgecombe  County  claims  the  first  place 

By  right  of  Austin's  business-like  grace. 

Guilford  County,  the  next  in  the  row, 

Is  rejwesented  by  Mary  Benbow. 

Desiring  to  show  that  she  is  awake, 

Guilford  sends  another,  Agnes  Blake. 

Washington  pushes  near  to  the  front. 

She  couldn't  do  better  than  send  a  Blount. 

Mecklenburg'  County,  Charlotte  town. 

Hails,  with  little  Willie  Billie  Brown. 

Guilford,  ever  persistent  and  wise, 

Puts  in  Flora  Cooper,  the  largest  in  size. 

Cleveland  County  puts  in  a  word. 

And  Estelle  Davis'  voice  is  heard. 

Again  does  Guilford  knock  at  the  door 

With  the  words,  "My  DOnnell  must  have  the  floor." 

At  this,  Moore  County  cries  aloud, 

"Make  room  for  my  valuable  Doub." 

The  next  heard  from  is  Rowan  County, 

She  sends  Carrie  "Grabber"  for  her  bounty. 

Guilford  looks  in  and  just  for  pleasure 

Puts  in  May  Hampton  for  good  measure. 

Duplin  County,  Faison  City, 

Cries,  "I'll  send  Helen  Hicks,  the  witty." 

Fearing  that  one  delegate  may  get  in  trouble. 

She  makes  her  delegation  double. 

And  sends  Elizabeth  Hicks  at  the  other's  side, 

To  be  her  ever  watchful  guide. 

Wayne  County,  suffering  no  abuse, 

Hopes  a  Horsefield  may  be  of  use. 

The  next  place  in  the  line,  "sure  and  sartin" 

Is  filled  by  Sallie  Hyman  of  Martin. 

Edgecombe  County  wants  to  send  two, 

She  hopes  Meta  Liles  will  do. 

Hattie  Martin,  deep  as  the  sea. 

Says  "Cleveland  County  has  sent  me." 

Rockingham  County  claims  as  its  OAvn, 

Emma  McKinney's  musical  tone. 
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Wayne  sends  O' Berry,  who  carries  a  shield 

Of  victory  on  the  athletic  field. 

Union — strength — and  peace — no  doubt 

Blanche  Stacy  noiselessly  carries  out. 

Franklin  says,  after  some  reflection, 

"Florence  Terrell  represents  me  to  perfection." 

From  the  mountainous  land,  hails  far-away  Ashe, 

For  her,  Jennie  Todd  cuts  a  dash. 

Beaufort,  down  by  the  sound,  has  not  a  single  fear 

For  its  Winfield  chaperones  the  whole,  and  brings  up  the  rear. 

The  whole  with  the  habits  the  Counties  may  fix, 

Make  up  the  class  of  1906. 

— M.  S.  L.,   '06. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES, 


BY    META    SILER,    '06. 


For  the  past  month,  Magazines  have  been  pouring  in,  and  the 
editor  of  the  exchange  department,  finds  a  pleasant  task  before 
her,  as  she  views  the  Exchange  table.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  sickening  love  story  of  the  college  magazine. 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  to  a  great  extent,  it  has  disappeared. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  our  best  exchanges  still  contain  love 
stories,  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  simple  love  stories,  hav- 
ing some  plot.  The  college  magazines,  which  are  favorites  with 
students,  are  those  which  abound  in  simple,  refreshing  reading- 
matter. 

The  Trinity  Archive  for  November  is  up  to  it's  usual  stand- 
ard. The  love  stories  of  the  Trinity  Archive  are  good,  but  they 
generally  have  a  pathetic  ending.  ''An  Indian  Legend"  is  a 
very  interesting  and  a  well  written  story.  The  simplicity  of 
the  style  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  story,  are  especial- 
ly striking. 
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The  October  number  of  the  N.  G.  University  Magazine  con- 
tains but  little  fiction.  The  style  of  "John  Hay,  A  statesman 
of  Greater  America"  reminds  one  of  the  style  of  Macaulay.  The 
poetry  of  this  number  is  good. 

The  Pliilomantliean  monthly  is  a  good  magazine.  '^\  Day  in 
the  Mountains"  is  a  descriptive  article,  which  is  worthy  of 
mention. 

The  Converse  Concept  for  October  contains  a  very  good  and 
an  unusual  kind  of  story,  "To  the  Third  Generation."  Instead 
of  dealing  with  the  bride  and  groom,  the  writer  takes  up  the 
part  the  minister  plays  in  a  marriage  and,  in  a  pleasing  wa3% 
sets  forth  some  of  his  experiences.  The  October  number  of  this 
magazine  contains  some  good  poems. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  magazines : 
Salem  College  Ivy,  Converse  Concept,  ErsMnian,  Guilford  Col- 
legian, Davidson  College  Magazine,  Western  Maryland  College 
Monthly,  N.  C.  University  Magazine,  WaTxC  Forest  Student, 
Trinity  Archive,  and  Philomathean  Monthly. 
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ORGANIZATIONS. 


MARSHALS  : 
OfzV/— Elizabeth  W.  Hicks,  Duplin  County. 

Assisfanis  : 

ADELPHIANS. 


josie  doub, 
Helen  C.  Hicks, 
Mary  Benbow, 
Florence  Terrell, 
Mattie  Winfield, 


Moore  Counts 

Duplin  County 

Guilford  County 

Franklin  County 

Beaufort  County 


cornelians. 


Daisy  Donnell, 
Stella  Blount, 
Willie  Brown, 
Hattie  O' Berry, 
Jannet  Austin, 


Guilford  County 

Washington  County 

Mecklenburg  County 

-  \  Wayne  County 

Edgecombe  County 


senior  class. 


Daisy  Donnell, 

Emma  McKinney, 
Sallie  Hyman, 
Hattie  O' Berry, 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


junior  class. 


Grace  Gill, 
Willie  Spainhour, 
Lucy  Hawkins,     - 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 
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Miriam  Boyd, 
Eleanor  Murr, 


Treasurer 
Critic 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


Martha  Petty, 
Annie-  Fenner,    ■ 
Nettie  Rudisill, 
Delha  Austin, 


freshman  class. 
(Not  organized.) 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary- 

Treasurer 


YOUNG  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


Met  A  LiLES, 
Mattie  Winfifld, 
Sallie  Slocumb  Smith, 
Helen  Hicks, 


President 

Vice  President 

Treasurer 

Secretary 


ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


Vaughn  White, 
Jennie  Todd, 
Lillian  Gray, 
Nettie  Brogden, 
Eleanor  Murr, 
Mary  Reid,   - 


President 

-    Vice-President,  Senior 

Vice-President,  Junior 

Vice-President,  Sopliomore 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


